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" Frankly speaking/' said Louis Blanc, " nobody will
have any confidence in the system. Moreover, M.
Rittinghausen does not seem to realise that eight
figures, and only eight, combined in every possible
way, two and two, three and three, four and four,
can form as many as 40,000 combinations. A law
containing eight principal clauses could therefore give
10,000 assemblies for 10,000 different bills. How would
he propose out of these 10,000 opinions, all differently
expressed, to extract the will of the people, who are
thus directly governing themselves ? And what is it
that he proposes the ministry should add up ? ' WTaen
all the data are in the hands of the ministry,' says
Rittinghausen, 'a commission shall draft the text
of a clear and simple law.' The task before your
commission is to frame a clear and sim/ple law

brought against his scheme, and, as he considers, answers them
satisfactorily.

1.  That the people are too ignorant.    He combats this by urging
that in legislative assemblies real talent is swamped by the medio-
crities, but in the popular reunions opportxmity will be given for all
lights to shine.   There will, moreover, he says, be no tumult or dis-
order in these popular assemblies; for when the people deliberate,
it is quieter and more dignified than the great legislative assemblies.
Free masses, he says, " listen generally to every opinion, and I have
often remarked that they do not scruple to sacrifice a favourite orator
to the first-comer with better arguments."   Personal animosity will
give place to an enthusiasm for principles.   Direct legislation will
elevate and improve the press, whose columns will no longer be
soiled by the efforts of parties to mutually annihilate each other.

2.   That the people will not have time for law-making.    The
matters for legislation will not be numerous.   At the end of three
years, after deliberating twice a week in the sections, the people
will hardly have anything to legislate about.

3.  That direct legislation is not the ideal of democracy.   Ritting-
hansen admits this, but says it is the decisive step to be taken
towards the brilliant future which humanity has before it.   See
Three Letters, &c., pp. 17-28.]